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tical terminations, as they are now called, were ori-
ginally independent words, and had their own purpose
and meaning. The question then arises whether it is
possible, after comparative grammar has established
the original forms of the Aryan terminations, to trace
them back to independent words, and to discover
their original purpose and meaning? You will re-
member that this was the point from which we
started. We wanted to know why the termination
d in I loved should change a present into a past act,
and it was easily seen that, before answering this
question, we had to discover, first of all, the most
original form of this termination by tracing it from
English to Gothic, and afterwards, if necessary, from
Gothic to Sanskrit. Having surveyed the genealo-
gical system of the Aryan and Semitic languages, we
now return to our original question, namely, What
is language that so small and merely formal a change
as that of I love into I loved, should produce so por-
tentous a difference ?

Let us clearly see what we mean if we make a
distinction between the radical and formal elements
of a language. By formal elements I mean not only
the terminations of declension and conjugation, but
all derivative elements; all, in fact, that is not radical.
Our view on the origin of language must chiefly
depend on the view which we take of these formal,
as opposed to the radical, elements of speech. Those
who consider that language is a conventional pro-
duction, base their arguments principally on these
formal elements. The inflections of words, they main-
tain, are the best proof that language was made by